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LIFE A»D 'WOEKS OF STIVESTEE 6ENIH. 

It is not often that so adeqnate a tribute 
is paid to genius as this book seems to be, 
Who it is written by does not appear; but 
from the tone of it, and the affectionate 
minuteness of the biographical portion, we 
should judge that it was by his father. 
The subject seems to have been sadly over- 
looked in the list of entries for the classic 
prizes, and if is evidently to jog the world 
into a consciousness of its neglect that this 
work is issued. It propounds a proposition 
which is sufficiently striking, and explains 
at once many peculiarities of the narrative, 
which might, without some such key, seem 
absurd. 

"If one reads a biography at all, he generally 
wishes to know more than is narrated. Most 
lives are written long after the subject has 
passed away, and consequently nothing is told 
but what is traceable In his epistolatory writings, 
public acts, or tradition. Small incidents, 
though illustrative of character and miiid, are 
beyond the biographer's reaclb, and are there- 
fore unnoticed. This defect is one of necessity ; 
and so general, as to possibly be mistaken for a 
rule in such compositions, by those who do not 
reflect on its source. Having the knowledge of 
small matters, the biographer should give them 
a place in his narration. Some trivial circum- 
stances concerning the subject of this notice 
will therefore be mentioned as such, and not as 
things deemed of importance." 

Following on this, tlie biography com- 
mences very far back, so that the reader 
may pick and choose among the facts given 
for flibse which are relevant to the life 
proper. We give extracts with as little 
interruption ,as we may, that the author 
may tell his own story without interference : 

" Sylvester Genin was born on the 22d of 
January, 1822, at 37 Main street, in Clairsville, 
Ohio. His parents were Thomas H. Genin and 
Ann Hillard. His maternal grand parents were 
Thurston Hillard and .Eunice Jackson. His 
maternal great grand parents were Isaac Hil- 
lard and Sarah White : Da.vid Jackson and 
Mary Sandfor(> His paternal grand parents 
were John Nicholas Genin and Sarah Hedges. 
His paternal great grand parents were Nicholas 
Genin and Hellena Urbin; Thomas Hedges 
and Temperance Barnes. His descent, through 
; TJrbin and Hillard, reminds of Nicholas Hil- 
liard and Eaphael XTrbin,* whom he resembled 
in- his fondness for the pictorial art. ...His 
father was an accurate lawyer, and author 
of 'The Napolead,' an epic poem. His pa- 
ternal grandfather, John N. Genin, was a 
native of Labeurville, in the Diocese of Verdun, 
in France. He came to America with General 
Eochambeau, in July, 1780, at the age of 25, 
as clerk in the Commissary's department." 

"His birth was almost without pain. The 
first ten months of his existence he cried and 
fretted so little, that his parents feared his voice 
would be weakened for want of exercise of the 
lungs. After a few months, when he wished 
to be fed, he would give signs of restlessness. 
After receiving food, he would lie for hours, 
Ipok a.boiit the room, open and shut his hands, 
looking intently at their form and motions. The 
manliness of his features, particularly the pro- 
minence of his aquiline nose, gave to laced caps 
a slightly comic effect. Once when his mother 
bad. attempted his adornment,, she exclaimed, 
holding him on her lap, 'Why he looks worse 
than ever, yet mother loves him as well as if 
he.was a perfect beauty.'" 

* Kaphael d'Urbino, we presume.— Eds, of Cratos. 



'• While at the breast it was his habit gene- 
rally, when awake, to employ his hands in feel- 
ing of the nose, chin, eye-brows, and all the 
features of his mother's face, beginning at some 
point, and carefully and softly touching all its 
elevations and depressions. She often com- 
plained of this annoyance, but never broke him 
of the habit, while he slept with her." 

"In the beginning, or sometime in the first 
quarter of his third yeaa-, as one was teaching 
the alphabet to his elder brother, Sylvester came 
along, and was asked if he wished to learn the 
letters. The pointer then happened to be at 0, 
and he was told the names of the letters from 
to Z. Some weeks afterwards he was asked, 
or perhaps commanded, to come and learn the 
letters. He was told their names from A to 0, 
but from to Z he named each letter correctly. 
On immediately repeating from A to 0, he could 
name but one or two letters ; and he was eight 
or ten days, reading twice or thrice a day, learn- 
ing this part of the alphabet. In the first in- 
stance he volunteered, and his mind was prob- 
ably concentrated on the work, unaffected by 
disturbing forces. On the other occasions his 
attention must have been divided. Near the 
close of his second year, hLs father taking him 
upon his lap, was surprised to see him squirm 
out of his arms, indignantly, saying, ' I am not 
a little baby.' His father was accustomed, 
when retiring late at night, to visit the room 
where his boys slept, to see that they were pro- 
perly covered; and he often lingered there, 
gazing at Sylvester's countenance, when asleep ; 
which, during the first four or five years of his 
life, he thought possessed a striking dignity, 
that was afterwards somewhat diminished." 

" He was invited in the year 1828 to take 
part in a school's dramatic and oratorical exhi- 
bition, at the Court-house, in St. Clairsville, some 
three days before it was to take place. The 
address of Jupiter to the gods, at the commence- 
ment of the eighth book of the Iliad, was re- 
commended as a suitable speech for him to 
deliver. But when he appeared on the stage, 
he began at the commencement of the eighth 
book, and recited 224 lines, with such appro- 
priate gesticulation and modulation of voice as 
quite amused the audience. A gentleman who 
had assisted in preparing the scholars for the 
occasion, remarked that after all their efforts, a 
little fellow, not belonging to the school, had 
carried off most of the glory of the exhibition. 
A few days afterwards this little fellow was ob- 
served by his mother to be unhappy. On en- 
quiring the cause of his distress, ' 0,' said be, 
'I wish I had not made that speech the other 
night ; for all the boys have been mad at me 
ever since. If I had composed the speech my- 
self I should think something of it ; but to 
speak the words of another, with some few 
motions to show one feels the meaning of what 
he says, is a small thing. They must think a 
great deal of a little to be mad about that. I 
wish I had not made the speech.' The expres- 
.sion of this wish inducing laughter, he left the 
room in dudgeon. Thus early did he feel the 
assaults of envy, and fail to find all the sym- 
pathy a troubled spirit required." 

" In his fourth year, Sylvester was instructed 
in Knglisb grammar, along with his brother, 
nearly two years older than he, by way of ex- 
periment, to ascertain the capabilities of in- 
fants. By using language that they understood, 
they soon learned to. parse sentences of which 
they comprehended the meaning. No book was 
used: ihey were taught orally. In answering 
questions the idea was clothed in their own 
language. At length they adopted the language 
ffllcwing. — We have nine rlasses of words. 

"(What is a noun ? It I the name of athing 
— cf any thing we can see, eel, or think of — as 
fire, air, heat, water. Whit is an adjective? 
It is a word, that tells what the noun is; as 
whetber it is hard, soft, light, heavy, good, bad. 
Form a sentence of the adjective and noun only. 



Good boy — heavy wood. What is a verb ? It 
is a word that tells the motioii of the noun, as 
whether it runs, falls, stands, sits, loves, hates. 
Place a noun, adjective, and verb in a sentence. 
Good boy runs. With these three classes of 
words, or parts of speech, we might express our 
ideas ; but there are sjx other parts. What is 
an adverb ? It is a word that tells something 
about the -verb, adjective, and sometimes an- 
other adverb. Place the noun, adjective, verbs 
and adverb in connexion. Good boy runs 
nimbly ; is very wise ; runs very nimbly. Give 
a sentence containing a word of each class, and 
a noun, in each case. The yellow vine's pump- 
kin- rolls swiftly near an orchard, and oh it 
vanishes. This is sufficient to give some idea 
of the method of instruction. In 1833, the 
editor of the Literary Cabinet, in St. Clairsville, 
hired him to make translations from Dupaty's 
letters ; several of which were published in that 
paper." 

"In his ninth year, he fell backwards into the 
fire, and narrowly escaped death. While con- 
fined with the burn, bis father taught him the 
French language: every evening, reading to 
hiin a page : first, a line, translating it literally; 
then a second, third, and fourth line; he re- 
peating from the first line, on the acquisition 
of each new line ; and at each evening repeat- 
ing from the first page, for ten pages ; and, as 
progress was made, still repeating ten pages 
every evening; and, weekly, i»citing the whole 
number of pages learned. Meantime, he read 
over the nouns, pronouns, and verbs, getting an 
idea of the variations of words, in their respec- 
tive declensions, and conjugations. In three 
months he read French very well ; marking the 
new words, that be might recur to them, until 
they should be permanently impressed on his 
memory. He afterwards taught French in the 
same way to his brothers Thurston and Florian ; 
and he studied Latin by a similar process. It 
appears that Roger Ascham instructed the 
princess, afterwards Queen Elizabeth, iti this 
manner ; and that Milton and Locke have re- 
commended it, and that the very wise world 
have, with great unanimity, disregarded it. 
Pope, who enjoyed some advantages in the 
acquaintance and conversation of distinguished 
statesmen, avers, that this part of the human 
species prescribe modes of education, and ob- 
jects of pursuit, so as to keep busy geniuses too 
much employed to look closely into affairs of 
state. The longer they can keep the mind in 
pursuit of words, the less it will accomplish in 
acquiring a knowledge of things. Cardinal 
Eichelieu's institution of the French academy, it 
is supposed, was intended lo avert attention 
from his meditated hostilities against the poor, 
remains of French liberty. He turned all beads 
towards the object of improving their language, 
while he proceeded in his sinister enterprise." 

"In the autumn of 1831 his father took the 
portraits of the three brothers, with lead pencil, 
to ascertain if any of them possessed the faculty 
of drawing. These portraits were laid away in 
a file 01 newspapers, the originals not seeming 
to take any particular interest in the art. Some 
three years afterwards, on turning, over the 
leaves of the newspapers, as if by accident, 
these portraits were found, and were exhibited 
to show what changes time had wrought on 
their vizages. Sylvester, on the same day, 
asked for paper, on which, he said, he meant 
to draw all the distinguished men. The next 
day, he presented to his father a tolerable good 
likeness of Washington ; and soon after of Na- 
poleon. Some weeks then elapsed without fur^ 
ther attempts to draw. His father proceeded to 
copy the portrait of the Empress Josephine. 
This recalled the son's attention to the art. He 
formed the outline of a Josephine, without the 
features of the face; and expressing some 
doubt, as to successfully copying the face of a 
woman, his father proposed to make one eye, 
and copy the features on one side of the face. 
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and that the son should copy the other side of 
\ it. The joint production was not without har- 
mony. It encouraged farther efforts ; and 
shortly afterwards he produced a tolerable like- 
ness of the Empress. He soon became enamor- 
ed with the art, and some half dozen nr.inia- 
turea, on ivory, were painted for his neighbors, 
at five dollars each. He then turned his atten- 
tion to painting in oil, and copied a portrait of 
his father, which had been painted by A. D. G. 
Tuthill, in 1815. His likeiiesies were very 
exact; and he was told by his acquaintances, 
that, in his skill he possessed an ample fortune; 
but his father remarked, that the taking of por- 
traits was rather a matter of talent, than genius, 
and somewhat meohanicarl, without affording 
the advantages for thrift, which are found in 
the trades of the carpenter, sadler, or cobler; 
for these could avail themselves of the labor of 
apprentices and journeymen ; but the painter 
must necessarily, earn with his own hands, all 
he acquired. That if money, or wealth, were 
the sole end of life, there were better means of 
reaching that end, than the painting of por- 
traits ; and if glory were in view, it chiefly 
hovered over the historical painter; between 
whom, and the mere portrait painter, there was 
a great difference. He was observed, after this, 
to be quite indifferent to portraits, and, at times, 
to complain of the defective powers of descrip- 
tion in most authors, except Homer, whom he 
supposed must have been a practical painter. 
At length he was observed to be at work upon 
his painting of the passage of the Granicus, con- 
taining some eighty figures. Many of these 
were obliterated several tiraes, and others sub- 
stituted, whfoh, not suiting his taste, were, in 
their turn, struck out, to give place to new con- 
ceptions of attitude and energy, showing great 
fertility of invention, and accuracy of delinea- 
tion. A bay horse, named Fox, of remarkable 
power to leap fences, was often required to go 
through this exercise, and to ascend and descend 
steep declivities, that his varying positions 
might be noted, and spread upon the canvass. 
Another horse of his father's, of less strength, 
but of finer proportions, vifas accurately measur- 
ed from point to point, in every direction, and 
from him the just proportions of horses in gene- 
ral were determined. The same method was 
pursued in reference to the human form, taking 
the Apollo for the model. To get a more per- 
fect idea of this form, he often would draw its 
skeleton, and successively supply it with arte- 
ries, veins, and muscles ; and whatever cloth- 
ing was put on his figures, they were first dra^vn 
naked. He considered an accurate knowledge 
of anatomy essential to the limner, e^i when 
naked persons stood for models, especially if the 
development of the muscles was indistinct from 
obesity. There was difficulty in procuring well- 
formed persons who were willing to denude, and 
maintain a given posture a sufficient length of 
time. An Englishman, digging coal on the 
. farm, in 1839, consented to be employed iij this 
manner a portion of each day; but he com- 
plained of its irksomeness, and strongly recom- 
mended that the field of battle, upon which the 
painter was engaged, should be plentifully 
strewed with the dead, which, he said, "was 
the life of such a field ;" and he felt as if he 
■ could lie down, in imitation of the fallen soldier, 
with much satisfaction. The placing of this 
man in position, with a corn-stalk for a spear, 
requesting him to look ferocious, as if about to 
plunge it into the foe ; the laughter which fol- 
lowed, contrasted with the earnest gravity of 
the youthful artist, intent on accomplishing the 
complex and grand design of the battle of the 
Granicus, presented an amusing scene. He 
could only get the Englishman's countenance 
to express the firm determination suited to illus- 
trate the temper of the Maoedoni*ii cavalry. 
The terror and dismay of the Persians were sup- 
plied by the artist's imagination, and from ob- 
serving his ovra face in the mirror, under affect- 



ed excitement His study of the coantenance 
of the horse, in different states of emotion, and 
in various attitudes, led him to take many por- 
traits of this animal. He often visited a neigh- 
bor's field, where some twenty or thirty colts, 
of various ages, pastured, to note their motions, 
and take sketches of their attitudes; frequently 
not returning until chilled and shivering with 
cold. He bestowed some attention on the dura- 
bility of colors. Having read of the fading of 
Sir Joshua Reynold's paintings, and that the 
works of the older masters retained their hues, 
he inferred, that probably the materials least in- 
debted to art, but found in a state of nature, 
would be most likely to supply permanent colors ; 
for nature, he said, had by this time probably 
effected all the changes of which the matter is 
susceptible, when not in combination with oil. 
This was in his fifteenth year. 

"Mr. Hugh Anderson, an engraver, who exe- 
cuted a considerable number of the plates in the 
American edition of the Edinburgh Encyclope- 
dia, published in Philadelphia, settled in St. 
Clairsville, in 1834. Not long after his arrival, 
he was visited by the young artist. The gen- 
tleman, believing he was come to seek play- 
mates among his children, directed them to be 
called. His visitor requested him not to take 
the trouble ; that, understanding his connexion 
with the arts, he had called to ask his opinion 
of a miniature on ivory, which he then took 
from his pocket Mr. Anderson afterwards re- 
marked that he soon discovered he had made a 
mistake in judging of suitable company for his 
young friend ; for he found him well qualified to 
entertain the aged. His talks from this time, 
with the worthy engraver, were firequent and 
long; often extending far into the night; em- 
bracing a great variety of topics, in art, sciences, 
policy, and war. He often spoke of the pleasure 
and instruction derived from the company of 
Mr. Anderson, and the Hon. Benjamin fiuggles. 
He painted the portraits of these gentlemen, 
and that of Mrs. Anderson ; which constitute 
the whole of what he achieved in portraits in 
oil in his native place, except about a dozen in 
his own family ; choosing to employ what time 
he snatched from other pursuits, upon histori- 
cal subjects. 

"In his 17th year he remodelled the design of 
the battle of the Granicus, and painted it in oil, 
48 by 30 inches. In the same year he designed 
and painted the battle of Arbela, with India 
ink, upon paper, about 12 by 18 incjies, con- 
taining some 30 figures. 

" It was about this period that he executed 
the design of Samson pulling dovm the pillars 
of the temple ; of Samson slaying the Philis- 
tines, with the jaw bone, and of Tydides and 
Nestor in the storm. Of the latter he partly 
made an engraving on copper, and as it was 
his first and last attempt with the burin, though 
unfinished, it is given to the reader as he left it 
in his 16lh year. His father did not wish him 
to go among artists, and connoisseurs, until he 
had accomplished so much on the score of de- 
sign, that his genius would not be likely to be 
dwarfed by their affectation and pedantry. 
Firmly believing, that there was a reason for 
the rise of great painters and poets in the in- 
fancy of nations, before stupidity enacted laws 
for governing the motions of genius, the father 
was solicitous, that the son should prolong his 
study of painting in Ohio, in Nature's school, 
which he held to be superior to any in the At- 
lantic cities, or Rome itself, until "a certain con- 
fidence in his capacity, and maturity of judg- 
ment, should enable him to distinguish between 
the true and the false in criticism and taste : 
that when he should hear of impossibilities, he 
might consider them as mere difficulties — that 
when a performance should be accounted im- 
practicable, he might recur to what he had ac- 
complished, without suspicion, that such giants 
obstructed his path. It was supposed he might 
thus make less progress in the knowledge of de- 



tails; but the tardiness of acquisition in this 
line would be compensated by enlargement of 
views, boldness of conception, an4- readiness of 
design. Various as are the positions of the 
figures in the Granicus, probably twice or thrice 
their number, were formed, and these not suit- 
ing the taste, were obliterated, to give room to 
a new group, exhibiting remarkable facility in 
placing the form of man or horse in any de- 
sirable posture. / 

" In the spring of 1840 he left his home, in 
Ohio, for the eastern cities, and did not return 
until February, 1841. His object was to learn 
what he could in relation to art and artists, to 
ascertain, with accuracy; the shape of ancient 
costumes and arras ; what colors were most 
permanent, and what were the prospects of 
artists. He was furnished with letters to per- 
sons in Philadelphia, New York, New Haven 
and Boston, but went no fither than Ne'?r 
Haven. The most and best which he learned 
in this excursion was from a work in French, 
which he found in a public library in Philadel- 
phia. Fropi ■ this work ho copied extensively, 
filling many sheets, with the costumes, weapons, 
and chariots, of many nations. He took with 
him several of bis designs and portraits, includ- 
ing the battles of the Granicus and Arbela. 
Some of the more distinguished artists to whom 
he showed th6.se designs, seemed to contein- 
plate them with earnest attention, and, at lengtbj 
broadly hinted, that there were plagiarisms conr 
tained in them from Raphael's battle of Coir 
stantine and Maxentius. No, answered the 
boy, they are my own designs. But these indir 
vidual attitudes; have you not seen them in 
some engraving ? Not at all, tkey are after my 
own fancy, founded on studies of nature,. in 
Ohio, where my brothers, by riding up and 
down steep places, enabled me to sketch the 
varying postures of the. horse and rider. A 
close inspection of the pictures followed this de^ 
olaration. At length, without expressiiig a,ny 
opinion of the designs, much praise was be- 
stowed upon the portraits. 

His letters froia the east follow. 

Fhilaselfhu, June 28, 1840. 

Dear Father: — ^I arrived at this place on 
Sundaiy the 21st, via. Pittsburgh, and Cham- 
bersburgh. I remained at the former place but 
two days, where I neither heard, nor saw any- 
thing of the fine arts.' I am now at MrSi 
Crims', 108 Walnut street, at $5 per week; a 
place recommended by Titus Bennet, at whose 
house I was received with great hospitality. 
On Monday morning I visited the Artist's Fund. 
Society, where I found the best specimens \)f 
the works of the living American artists, among.- 
whom R. Peale, Neagle, and Sully, stand pre- 
eminent. Peale's resembles Tuthill's paintings^ 
One of Sally's male portraits, surpasses any orie 
in the collection, both in effect and coloring ; 
but he not always attains such excelleiice. In 
general, Peale and Neagle are his equals. They 
are inferior in painting feriiales J» many other 
artists. I have not seen a very good female . 
portrait by either of them, though there are 
several there; among which is Victoria, by no. 
means acltefd^auvre. Therelief isgood, but it. 
has the appearance of a wax figure, in common 
with the rest of Sully's female pieces. '-'In 
Peale's female pictures, the fault seems to con- 
sist in one's not being able to perceive the' flesh 
through the shade. With regard to Neagle, I 
have not seen one bad work firom his pencil. 
His rich Blacksmith in the Academy is not bieat 
by any in coloring and effect. The coUecUon 
is composed chiefly of portraits and landscapes ; 
fancy sketches of Dutchmen playing cards, tel- ■ 
ling tales, &c. There are one or two atternpts 
at historical pictures, buf'I should not wish to : 
exhibit such works. 

" Since writing the above, I have been to see 
Mr. Sully. He spoke very flatteringly of my-: 
battle pieces, especially of the Arbela, and • 
thought I could continue on in no better coarse . 
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than the one taken. He advised me to get per- 
mission of the President of the Academy, Judge 
Eopkinson, to cop/ the antique busts. He in- 
vited me to attend, whenever I desired, free of 
expense, his and Earle's Gallery of Paintings, 
which I have been to see, and found in it some 
fine paintings. One of Dominichino's — not like 
the pretended Italian paintings, too frequently 
encountered, emanations from sign-painters* 
pencils — but a perfect beauty; rich in coloring; 
and having the finest features I ever saw. The 
shades seem to be made in the same manner as 
Tuthill's; in your portrait, and as mine in thfe 
fancy-piece, without mixture with white lead. 
• » • J thither went, and he showed me 
several designs of his, which evince great ima^ 
ginative powers, and his coloring is very good. 
He showed to me a piece as smooth as ivory in 
finish, and the effect was good a few yards dis- 
tant from the picture. His method of shading, 
he says, is an invention of his own, and has 
been^ept a secret. I told him my method ; he 
said it was the same that he followed when he 
was young. * * ♦ I have been to see 
Fanny Elssler dance ; and I think the newspa- 
pers should be little credited, after lavishing so 
much praise on such a poor subject ; but men 
wiU do anything for money — and believe any- 
thing, if it is fashionable; thus I have heard 
several give their opinions concerning a distin- 
guished artist here, saying they considered him 
» mediocre; but that this was their private 
opinion, as the declaration would make them 
be considered, by the public, as fools, void of 
understanding and taste. 

I shall show my designs, hereafter, only per- 
haps to Mr. Trumbull. 

Affectionately, yours, &c , ' 

S. Uenin." 

"I arrived in New York a few hours before- 
the Nationar Academy of Design, consisting of 
the works of living American artists, closed. 
Thither I went, and instead of finding an Aca- 
demy of Design, I found an Academy of por- 
traits and landscapes, with one or two designs 
of fire-side scenes, &c. Taken as a whole, it 
was fifty per cent, inferior to the Philadelphia 
Artist's Fund Collection. There were as few 
good pictures in the collection in New York, as 
there were poor ones in that of Philadelphia — 
iirom which had some half dozen been abstract- 
ed, there would not have been any very poor 
ones in the collection; but had all the very 
poor pictures been removed from the New York 
collection, the walls would have been left al- 
most empty; Mr Noah's criticisms are all very 
true, concerning them. 

" I saw here some by Powell, of Cincinnati. 
He has superior.", but many inferiors. His pic- 
tures are much in the style of your portrait of 
Washington, by Harrison. Durand, Ingham, 
and Page, are the'best I have seen in this city. 
The frames on the mass of the pictures in the 
Academy, are worth more than the works they 
enclose. Having finished my peregrinations in 
this Academy of Design, (they call portraits and 
landscapes, designs, for want of real designs, as 
the ancient Grecians used to raise a fictitious 
tomb to the shipwrecked mariner, and offer sac- 
rifices on it, as though it were a real tomb, 
having given it the name), I went to see a col- 
lection of pamtiugs, exhibited by one Clarke, 
all rery old; among which are some good 
ones. 

" I was introduced by Mr. J. N. Reynolds to 
Mr. Gourley, t^e Secretary of the Apollo Asso- 
ciation, and also to Mr. Bidner, its President. 
They advised me to open a room, and as Mr. 
Eeynolds said, roll up my sleeves and go at it 
in Buckeye fashion. ■• I should like to hear your 
opinion on that subject. There would be some 
difficulties arising from such a course. After 
getting into business, every day might increase 
it, and I thus be induced to continue in a pro 
fession, which, if assiduously followed, might 
procure a competence; a profession in which 



every cent that is made is by actual labor: in 
which chance seldom operates favorably, I ut 
often unfavorably. Mr. Waldo has been paint- 
ing for forty years, has a good business ; Mr. 
Spencer has been at the same pursuit twenty 
years ; and by economy and continued exertion, 
they can live in moderate style. To get rich at 
it one must put on a double price, and make the 
mountain groan, if it produces even a mouse. 
Sully has had success in this way. Powell is 
doing well. I would not mind trying it awhile, 
though the law is not without its attractions. 
The Apollo does not open until Sept. Mr. 
Gourley and Bidner think I ought to finish 
some piece that is more gaudy and pleasing to 
the mass, than my fancy piece, as I could not 
finish my Granicus by that time. They seem 
to think very well of my designs. . On looking 
at them they inquire who composed the origi- 
nal ; as designing any thing, seems to be among 
the things that have been, except as to Trum- 
bull, Peale, and occasionally Sully, and Alston 
of Boston. The fancy piece is considered a 
pretty good picture of the old sombre style of 
painting in shades; but to be in accordance 
with the present fashion, and pleasing to the 
eyes of the present race, the lights should be 
lighter, the shades managed so as to cover but 
a small space, or else, in Sully's style, to cover 
the greatest part, and from the deep shade to 
turn abri'ptly into the brightest light, producing 
an eflect resembling that which comes from the 
blaze of a candle ; while the dress should con- 
sist of silks, satins, and tawdy ornaments, a 
bunch of roses bloom in the hair, a book, bouquet 
of fiowers, or musical instrument, be held in the 
hand, and the shoulders and arms be well cov- 
ered, least the delicate feelings of the very sen- 
sitive, and highly enlightened fashionables 
should be injuriously affected. 

" I took him (Mr. Waldo) to see some pic- 
tures Mr. Gray's son had sent to his father, 
from Italy, to whom I had been introduced by 
Mr. Bidner, and on the way, speaking of the 
advantages of an European tour, he seemed to 
think it was chiefly beneficial, as an advertise- 
ment, that one was a painter, as some ostenta- 
tion was necessary to success. The hook must 
be baited with a fly, real or unreal, to catch fish; 
He says there are more advantages for painters 
in New York now, than there were in London 
forty years ago, when he was a young man. I 
•have got no new ideas on coloring, but have 
obtained all I desired in that line, my old opi- 
nion is confirmed. A little lead, mixed with 
the colors give them freshness and permanence. 
Sully's use of lead is thought to make his shades 
look muddy. I find that great excellence is at- 
tained by great labor and perseverance. Mrs. 
Staughton spends several weeks on a miniature, 
and seemed surprised when I told her I painted 
Sam's in two days. 

"I have ascertained, sufficiently, the degree 
of patronage extended towards the fine arts; 
and have concluded, that the profession of pain- 
ter, considered in a pecuniary point of view, is 
not worth following. There is an apparent pa- 
tronage of the arts, viz : the purchasing of pic- 
tures on account of their low price ; low in ap- 
pearance only, while works of merit, which 
have cost time and labor are neglected ; and 
inducements thus held out to artists to produce 
such works, as require little labor and time. 
Perhaps an instance or two may not be' amiss : 
In the State House here, there is a copy of the 
signing of the Declaration, for which the State 
paid 500 dollars. It is not only a disgrace to 
the room it is intended to adorn, but a satire 
on those who purchased it ; a satire rendered 
more pungent from the fact, that Col. Trumbull, 
its original designer, was still living, and would 
have furnished them a valuable painting, had 
they rewarded him sufiiciently for his time and 
labor. The fact also that Col. Trumbull had 
to give his original designs to Yale College, after 
having vainly offered them for a long time for 



sale to the American people. National sub- 
jects, too. Scenes in which he had participat- 
ed ; and in which he not only describes the ac- 
tion, but introduces the forms and features of 
the actors; men and actions, which it is the 
interest, and, I should think, the duty of this 
Bepublic to preserve. These have been ne- 
glected: and why? Because the painter of 
them, after having travelled through England, 
France, and the United States, to oblain the 
portraits of the actors in the Bevolution, could 
not sell them for as low a price, as less costly 
productions, such as copies, might be obtained 
for. What inducement is there, then, to follow 
the historical branch of the art ? When we see 
even national subjects disregarded, and even 
Legislatures defrauding the painter of the re- 
ward of his labors, by employing poor copyists 
to furnish a mere representation of them. Col. 
TrumbuU told me that he studied the pictorial 
art chiefiy for the purpose of painting the bat- 
tles of the Bevolution, relying on the spirit of 
the nation for the reward of so arduous an un- 
dertaking; but, as he expresses it, "they care 
no more for the actors in the Bevolution than 
you would for a parcel of oyster-shells after the 
oysters are extracted." Having thus showed 
the encouragement and success attendant on 
the labors of the historical painter, I shall pro- 
ceed to show the result of my observations as to 
the-consequences of following the profession of 
portrait painting as a business. If followed 
steadily and assiduously, it might ensure a 
livelihood ; but to follow it with success, you 
must descend from the rank of a copyist of na- 
ture to the subtle arts of a courtier; flatter the 
vanity and conform to the bad taste of patrons; 
paint many portraits of editors, and distinguish- 
ed men for nothing, to appear as though you 
had the patronage of the great, and contrive by 
some means or other to keep before the public 
eye. By following this course assiduously, and 
being economical, if one of fortune's peculiar 
favorites you may perhaps have enough left for 
support, when palsying age has cornpelled the 
relinquishment of the pallet and the pencil for 
the staff and the crutch. In support of this 
opinion, I will merely advert to the condition 
of a few of the most successful portrait painters 
in this country, passing over the unknown mass 
whose talents have been smothered by the de- 
pressing and all-absorbing cares of life Among 
those who stand eminent among the fortunate 
artists of the day is Thos. Sully, who is believed 
to be pretty well off, and of whose pictures I 
chanced to speak to Col. Trumbull, mentioning 
a faultjvhicK I thought was in some of his pic- 
tures. Tie answered that Mr. Sully was a man 
of fine talents, but >vas compelled by the neces- 
sity of supporting his family, to work quick, 
and could not afford to devote much time on 
any particular piece ; that by unexampled suc- 
cess, he acquired a small amount of property ; 
but was not independently rich. Peale is sup- 
posed to be in tolerable circumstances ; Waldo 
is ditto ; but distinguished as Waldo and Jewett 
are, as portrait painters, I was told by the 
cousin of the former, that during three or four 
months in the summer of 1839, they had but 
one portrait to paint. Spencer, another pain- 
ter, who is considered among the lucky, after 
fifteen or twenty years of labor, has had the 
astonishing good luck to complete the payments 
on a house he lives in on Canal street, and is 
just commencing to lay up a little cash, with 
constitution injured by excessive confinement." 
" I cannot at present bear the idea of confin- 
ing myself some half dozen years in a room, 
abandoning all historical compositions, painting 
one phiz after another ; this one in the style of 
the Florentine school, and that, after the man- 
ner of Sir T. Beynold's, Sully, &o., figuratively 
Kpeaking,''l cannot swallow the idea; my feel- 
ings repel it, a-s the stomach repels the sicken. • 
ing emetic. There is, however, a pleasing de- 
lusion, an enchanting spell, hovering around 
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the temple of art : The glory of a Raphael, an 
Angelo, and a Da Vinci, is an allurement which 
deceives the unwary ; it is a siren voice that is 
apt to lead astray the unsuspecting: those, I 
mean, who do not consider that there is a time 
Vfhen, and a place where, the arts may be safely 
and profitably followed ; and I am satisfied the 
place is not here, and the time is not the pre- 
sent, when gold purchases honors, shields crime, 
and decides, in a measure, the fate of elections ; 
to succeed in which, thousands desert the prin- 
ciples they believe in. When a whole nation 
worships gold, is it strange the arts should be 
neglected? Is it strange that a soldier of the 
Eevolution, who had given the labors of a long 
life to an institution in the State of Connecti- 
cut, should be overlooked by that State, when 
a picture was wanted to adorn the walls of its 
capitol ? And why overlook him ? What 
principle were they governed by in their choice ? 
Was it honor ? No ; that would have led thfm 
to sehect the man to whom they were obligated ? 
Was it taste ? Certainly not ; they would have 
selected the same had that been their guide. 
What was it then that governed their decision? 
It was gold ; influenced by that, they overlook- 
ed both taste and honor, and determined their 
decision so as to wrest as little as possible of 
the dear object of their affections from their 
greedy hands. 

"He advised me to pursue the law for a 
livelihood, and if I followed painting, to draw 
for a few weeks from the antique statues in the 
Academy of Arts, in New York or Philadel- 
phia, and as far as colors are concerned, to use 
only in the flesh tints, no brighter red than In- 
dian red ; no yellow, brighter than Roman ocher, 
burnt umber, Prussian blue, black and white. 

•' Young Huntington bids fair to be the best 
artist in the country. He has just returned 
from Italy, and has several fancy pieces and de- 
signs, all of them very good, and quite original. 
They are chiefly groups of three and four per- 
sons. He drew them naked first, and then 
clothed them. He says sitters of either sex are 
easily obtained in Italy for twenty-five cents a 
day; but he is in harness for portraits, and 
those on hand, and expected, absorb all his 
time, so that he cannot undertake any impor- 
tant work of art. He has fifty dollars for a por- 
trait. 

" Captain W. came into port a few days ago, 
with his sloop, and did not bring his portrait ; 
and says, he would not give a shilling for it. 
He ofiered to pay two dollars if I would relin- 
quish all further claim. I did not accept bis 
proposal. He is evidently pleased with his 
portrait ; and is manoeuvring to filch a few 
dollars. I would sue him here,_were it not a 
small business. This-is all that saves him for 
the present. He must disgorge at last, poor 
fellow. 1 think of presenting this claim to 
friend Griffin. He has a convenient apparatus 
for sweeping clean the pocket of W. of these 
coveted pence, in a son, who practices law in 
the county where he resides. The fact of his 
holding the claim, would, of itself, relieve the 
captain from temptation, to such a degree, as to 
render the employment of the apparatus, per- 
haps unnecessary. This ill wind would, thus, 
help a friend, and repair a cracked fiddle, and 
put it in tune again ; for the captain has a con- 
siderable conscience, if I judge rightly from his 
words and looks, which gives him hard thwacks. 
He first said he had forgotten to bring the por- 
trait. When rubbed against the grain, a little, 
he said he did not feel bound to bring it. When 
in port before, and I showed a lamb-like pas- 
siveness in my disappointment, he praised the 
accuracy of my likenesses to a Pearl street mer- 
chant, with whom he had some business rela- 
tions, so much, that the merchant desired to 
employ me to copy a portrait of his uncle, at 
New London, and then cross oyer the Sound to 
Mattatuk, and take another, from life, of his 
father. It seemed as if he was disposed to re- 



store, in this way, what he had been tempted 
to unjustly withhold. I think, therefore, that 
he is a sinner that may be saved. Though the 
temptation of eleven dollars seems small, yet 
the event shows it surpassed the poor captain's 
powers of resistance. It was more operative 
on him, than eleven millions would have been 
on a great or magnanimous soul. I declined 
doing the painting for the merchant, as yon 
wished me not to be diverted from the object of 
my tour, by an ambition to keep the balance of 
trade in favor of Ohio. 

" Unless a work, however meritorious it be, 
is assisted in its progress by some such means, 
it will not be known to the public, in time to do 
the author much good. A notice in some of 
the most popular papers of New York, with an 
influential name attached to it, would sell more 
maps than the offer of a large commission for 
obtaining purchasers. It is astonishing how 
the opinions of men are governed by such a 
thing. A few days ago, a notice appeared from 

the pen of S , lauding a young artist very 

much; placing him even along side of Cole. 
I hav\5 never seen any of his works ; but, they 
are said to be indifferent. Mr. R re- 
marked, he knew some days before, what would 
follow the artist's presentation to the editor of 
two landscapes. Afterwards, on conversing of 
the arts, the young man was named as having 
made great advancement, and was almost equal 
to Cole ; that his merit was such as to elicit 
the most flattering notice from Mr. S , &o. 

"A suspicion of plagiarism from the old 
masters, succeeded by hesitation, and want of 
faith in its being my own design, was manifest. 
I begin to think that some ^uppo.se plagiarism 
convenient Possibly it might be to one of bar- 
ren imagination, who has access to a great va- 
riety of prints ; but I am sure if I had the prints, 
it would cost me four times the labor to make a 
piece with plagiarised figures, than with figures 
of my own conception, and the design, then, 
must be of small scope, if -some of the figures 
were not burlesques on the end proposed. 1 
scarce believed this method of design practicable 
in even any degree, until Col. Trumbull declared 
its employment in one of his early efforts. I 
certainly set a much higher value on my paint- 
ings than I did before I left home ; while my 
respect for the opinions of men has considerably 
diminished." » 

Hfe returned from his eastern trip in Feb., 
1841, and resumed the study of law with 
occasional exercise of his artistic ability in 
the way of classic designs, some of which 
are engraved and appended to the book. 
In the year 1847, on the 22d of December, 
he had sixteen teeth extracted at one sit- 
ting, which is supposed to have given a 
serious shock to his system, and shortly he 
began to decline, bleeding at the lungs 
coming on, 1st of Eeb., 1848, and continu- 
ing about every tenth day ; and on the 7th 
of April, he went south for his health. 
Thence follow some elaborate disquisitions 
on consumption, its treatment, &c., with a 
record of its progress in liis case, which 
terminated in death at Kingston, Jamaica, 
W. I., April, 1850. 

The biography is followed by extracts 
from his writings, poetry and prose, with 
which we shall not now have to do as not 
being especially artistic. The designs which 
close the volume must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. We believe that some of them 
were offered to the old Art Union, bnt 
that that institution had not the quick 
recognition of the artist's genius which 
it should have had, and declined purchas- 
ing.. 



FATIL SELARdCHE'S "HESaCYCLB." 
In the amphitheatre of the School of 
Fine Arts, in Paris, is one of the most re- 
markable works which painting has ever 
produced — a work as nniqne as powerful, 
and which demands for its full apprecia- 
tion, not only a knowledge of the difficul- 
ties of Art, but of the history of. i^bs 
schools and its devotees. It was a just 
and beautiful conception which surrounded 
the plape where the rising genius of France 
was to receive its stamp and recognition, 
with the presences of all those whom Time 
had most glorified, and commensurate was 
the talent which has reproduced them to 
us so thoughtfully and impressively as we 
find them in the Hemicycle of the Palais 
des Beaux- Arts. 

To select from the"' names which the 
records of Art declare great, those who 
were really so, and those among them who 
were greatest, uninfluenced by the false 
renown which custom, prejudice, and false 
feeling have thrown over works of mere- 
tricious though fascinating excellence 
alone, required a mind of a comprehensive, 
catholic nature. Such a work is in fact a 
critique on the masters of Art, and one 
which no artist living, perhaps, is. compe- 
tent to make with entire justice-.. Predi- 
lections either of the head or lieart are 
sure to influence the decision, and a want 
of sympathy will operate as a deprecia- 
tive. 

But the choice of M. Delaroohe by the 
French government was singularly judi- 
cious for a government, for certainly no 
man in France combined so many of the 
requisites for a perfect result. Without 
the intensity in any of the cardinal direc- 
tions of art, which would qualify ,him to 
compete with the masters of those points, 
he has still sufficient feeling for color to 
enable him fully to enjoy, and candidly to 
compare the great, colorists, sufficient sen- 
timent to permit him to ' compi-ehend the 
unapproached elevation of Bapbael's hu- 
manity, sufficient' study as a draughtsman 
to be able to measure from a distance the 
power of the gr^at masters in drawing, 
and enough religious feeling towards art • 
to sympathize with the earnest devotion 
of Barer and Angelico. To jcidge fairly 
on these points demands a range of talent 
rarely possessed by a successful artist, and 
a degree of education never attained by a 
mere amateur. • , 

The Hemicycle may be regarded conse- 
quently, as the recorded, thoughtful judg- 
ment of a great and learned artist, oil his 
great predecessors, and to be read as such, 
rather than criticized as a simple concep- 
tion of his own brain. It demands a defer- 
ential study and reading, and if approach- 
ed only as a picture to be looked at for its 
art alone, we are sure to misapprehend its 
objects, and lose sight of -its excellences. 
Tims when we find Da Vinci the centre 
of a group comprising Dflrer, Fra Barto- 
lomeo, Bapbael, ' Masaccio, and others of 
the leading religious painters, we perceive 
at once the painter's recognition of Leon- 
ardo's' position as a teacher, as the artist 
most fitted to enunciate the principles of 
religious art, as indeed he was — a man 
varied, almost universal in his ability, a 
profound and systematic thinker ; as an 
artist, tender, impressivcj or powerful, as 
he desired. The personal influence of Da 



